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PREFACE. 

Nothing in the nature of a Treatise has been attempted 
in these pages. Tlie ideal work on '* C^Juaker Pictures " 
will be an illustrated descriptive Catalogue, at once learned 
and complete, and there can be little doubt that such a 
book will some day be on our shelves. In the meanwhile 
it is hoped that this small volume may be found an accep- 
table contribution to a subject of much interest to Friends, 
both as individuals, and as a Society with a history of 
nearly two hundred and fifty years. 

" Quaker Pictures '' may, on the authority of Joseph 
Smith, claim to be the first ])ublished book on its subject. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the pioneer work 
in this field has already been done admirably by James 
Boorne, whose series of articles in the " Friends' Quarterly 
Examiner," under the title of "Mv Librarv," will be fre- 
quently quoted here. 

It has seemed of more importance to make this book 
interesting than comprehensive ; to secure this, and also to 



VI. 

avoid a sense of crowding in its limited number of pages, 
a selection of pictures relating to the Society has been 
made for reproduction and description, while many others, 
not necessarily less interesting, have been relegated to a 
catalogue at the end of the book, kindly furnished by 
Edward Hicks, Jun. 

Even what is here dealt with by pen or process-block 
may, in its totality, come as a surprise to many Friends. 
If Quakerism has paid scant homage to Art, it will be seen 
that Art has paid remarkable homage to Quakerism. Yet 
Art, being concerned intimately with things true, and 
lovely, and of good report, could not fail to receive notable 
inspirations from the best in Quaker history and character. 
The roll of great painters who have been drawn, as by 
some special attraction, to Quaker subjects, may be read 
with pardonable pride. Gerald Honthorst leaves his 
frescoes in Whitehall Palace to sketch George Fox wander- 
ing in the fields ; the courtly Lely is fascinated in his turn 
by the Quaker ; Heemskerck takes Friends' Meetings for 
his subjects in place of tavern brawls ; West devotes a 
canvas to the Great Treaty ; Haydon, who never knew 
peace, gives us a Quaker fireside where peace broods like 
a dove ; Leslie produces a portrait of Elizabeth Fry, and 
calls it his masterpiece ; Pettie wins professional honour 
by picturing a scene in George Fox's career. And to these 
names must be added scores of others — of painters or en- 
gravers who, with brush or burin, have contributed some- 
thing to the now noble gallery of Quaker Pictures. A 
general account of their work is the subject matter of the 
following pages. 

W.W. 



GEORGE FOX. 



In a work on Quaker Pictures the first place naturally 
falls to ])ortraits of (Jeorge Fox. These are several in 
number. The earliest of them we owe to Gerard Ilonthorst, 
a Dutch artist of considerable repute in his day, and a native 
of Utrecht. It was while executins: some commissions for 
Charles I., that Honthorst seized the opportunity of sketching 
the young- enthusiast whose name was doubtless already 
known at the court. His picture has been thought by 
some to be a caricature. This, we think, is an unfor- 
tunate mistake that could only have been made by those 
who have not seen the original mezzotint engraving (9Jin. 
by 7iin.) by P. Holmes, published in 1799 by the (»)uaker 
bookseller, Thomas Clio Kickman. The fact is that George 
Fox's face, as seen in this print, is one of quite singular 
l^eauty. No reproduction (tan convey it, and our small 
block is introduced onlv to i^ive the barest idea of Holmes's 
beautiful work. The cry of a truly aspiring soul 
seems to be on the lips, and the intense expression 
of the features is not more remarkable than their re- 
finement. It has been well su<i:sj:ested that Honthorst 
sketched George Fox as he appeared in one of his solitary 
walks in the fields, of which we read in the earlier portions 
of the '"Journal." 



But a greater contemporary artist than Gerard Honthorst 
appears to have been attracted by the unique personality 
of the Founder of Quakerism. The deeply interesting por- 
trait attributed to Sir 
Peter Lely was dis- 
covered so late as the 
year 1858, when John 
Wethered, of Catons- 
ville, Baltimore, un- 
earthed what looked 
likea remarkable work 
of art in a curiosity 
sho]) near Trafalgar 
Square. We can give 
no fresher account of 
John Wethered's' find ' 
than the t'olluwing lines 
penned about that time 
m a private letter, by 
an American Friend 
" There has recently 
come to light a fine 

fainting bv Sir Peter 
icIy, of George Fox. 
Its authenticity is un- 
doubted, so say experts 
to whom it has been 
langij in Swarthmore 
ho tni veiled in 




George fox. aoed 30. 

nder at tliv smI of thr ptoiilc- oilLwl ymiliorii, 1 



submitted. The original 
College. A Friend from Baltimore, 
your country some years ago, stumbled upon the paint- 
ing in one of your old curiosity shops, was impressed by 
the fineness of it» execution, and purchased it because it 
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was painted by l.<ely, who subscribed it. Upon remov- 
ing the frame (of ancient date) on the back of the 
canvas was written, 'Geo. Fox.' The picture was shown 
to many experts in England, and was jjut to some 
severe tests and critical examinations, which resulted in 
its verification as the work of Leiy. It was then brought 
here and underwent 
similar scrutiny ; this, 
coupled with the fact ' 
that the dealer had 
purcliased it from a 
Friend's family in re- 
duced circuuLstancpR, 
who gave its former 
history and could tmce 
it traditionally to the 
former owner, leaves 
no doubt in our minds 
about it. After the 
death of this Baltimore 
Friend (who owned it 
for years), his family 
sold his effects, and by 
this means the picture 
passed into the posses- 
sion of two Friends of 
Philadelphia, and by 
them was presented to 
our College. This, in 
brief, is its history." geohgc fox. 

To this narrative we Fn,n,.iK-«rivin»i,«mti„gbys)ri-.-t..rLri,-, 

will add the following descriptive remarks on the picture by 
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John Wethered himself : — " The garb of the figure, so 
different from the gorgeous apparel of that period, the solid 
countenance, the firm compressed lips, the undaunted eye, 
cannot be mistaken for any other man than he who was 
ready to suffer the horrors of the stake for the incontro- 
vertible principles which he taught. No connoisseur of 
painting could doubt that this picture was painted by Sir 
Peter Leiy ; his thin style of painting was peculiar to him, 
as may be seen by his portraits of the court beauties of the 
time." 

This portrait is still little known in England, but an 
admirable phototype of the oil painting, measuring 15in. 
X 12in., was published in America some years ago ; few^ 
copies, however, have reached this country, and they are 
now no longer obtainable. The process block, here given, 
conveys a good idea of the picture, but the expression ot 
the mouth is impaired. 

Although Honthorst's and Lely's portraits have great 
claims to authenticity, it cannot be denied that the generally 
accepted portrait of George Fox is the one painted by Chinn 
and engraved by Allen. This engraving, of which we give 
a copy, was published in 1838. Very similar and rather 
earlier engraved portraits by Fairland and Stackhouse are 
now rare ; of the former only two prints are known, one 
belonging to a clergyman in Cumberland and one in the 
collection at Devonshire House, to which it was presented 
by James Boome. All these clearly have a common if 
obscure origin, and this, it is believed, was a sketch made 
in Holland during George Fox's visit to that country in 
1665. 

A water colour drawing by Wehnert in the South Ken- 
sington Museum shows us George Fox preaching in a 



tavern, but it is of modern date and various inaccuracies 
have been found in it. 

In 1864 there was hung in the Royal Academy, an oil 
painting by John Pettie, R.A., depicting the scene at 
Holker Hall, in 1663, when the oath was tendered to George 
Fox by the justices of the neighbourhood. A rumoured 
" plot in the north," which probably had no existence, was 
met by a general tendering of the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. George Fox was the first victim, and, in a 
letter to Gilbert Latey, he afterwards described what hap- 
pened, as follows : — " When I came before them (at Holker 
Hall) they asked me if I did not know of the plot — I must 
needs know of it, else how could I write against it ? I said 
that I never heard of a plot till I came into Yorkshire — 
that the Sheriff of Yorkshire had said to a Friend in that 
county that there was a plot in the north. They (the 
magistrates) said that this (about the plot) would not do 
their business. Then they put the oath to me, knowing 
that I would not swear because Christ and the Apostle for- 
bids it, so they made this their snare to send me to prison." 
However, he was allowed his libertv on bail until the 
assizes came round. John Pettie's work (which by the 
kindness of Joseph Gurney Barclay, Esq., we are able 
to reproduce as the frontispiece of this book) was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1864, and won for the artist the 
gold medal for historical painting. The idea and com- 
mission for the picture were given in 1863 by the late Mr. 
John Stewart, and we are informed that Mr. Pettie was at 
the greatest pains to secure the correctness of the costumes 
and details. '' George Fox," writes James Boorne, " is 
himself the prominent figure ; and by him, seated, is 
Margaret Fell. She is Yiis senior by ten years ; it is 



five years after this that they are married. If they 
were like these full length portraits they must have 
made a handsome couple. The justices are around the 
table ; the one at the end, stretching out his hand, is Justice 
Rawlinson ; there are, in all, about a dozen figures, among 

whom George stands like a prince Nothing 

can be desired to add to the power and dignity of his 
presence, and the same may be said of Margaret Fell." 




SWARTHMORE HALL. 




WILLIAM PENN 

AND "THE GREAT TREATY." 

In tiie ^ear of the Fire of London, William Penn, being 
a }oung man of 22, was engaged under his friend the Earl 
of Arran at Carrickfergus in suppressing a rebellion in that 
town. He was then considered one of the handsomest 
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youths at the court of the Viceroy, the Duke of Ormonde. 
His hair, we are told, fell in clustering ringlets below his 
shoulders. His coat of mail was steel and silver, and his 
lace neck-cloth of the finest web. A portrait of William 
Penn, painted in Ireland at this time, was, until a few years 
ago, believed to be the only authentic one we possess. It 
is commonly described as the " Penn in Armour." The 
original picture was presented to the Historical Society of 
Philadelphia by Granville Penn, who thought it " a perfect 
portrait.'' A small oval print of this picture, now very 
scarce, is inscribed as follows : — " William Penn, Founder 
in 1681, Governor, with inheritable right, and first pro- 
prietor of the late province of Pennsylvania." On the 
picture itself is inscribed : — " /Etis 22, 1666, October 14. 
Pax Qua*rentur Bello." This Irish portrait (or this old 
print of it) has been copied times without number. It 
appears in the frontispieces of Hepworth Dixon's and Jan- 
nay's Biographies of Penn, and in Bancroft's History of 
the United States ; in Jannay's book it is produced very 
beautifullv in mezzotint i)V J. Sartain, this and a lar":er 
steel en2:ravino: bv Schofi^ beina* the finest versions we have 
seen. 

The demand for a good portrait of Penn, as he appeared 
in mature life, was naturally great, and, according to a well 
informed writer in Scribner's Masrazine, it received its first 
satisfaction in this manner : — " When old Lord Cobham 
was adorning his garden at Stowe with the busts of famous 
men, he made inquiry for a picture of William Penn, many 
years after the death of the latter, but could find none ; 
whereupon Sylvanus Bevan, an old Quaker apothecary, 
remarkable for the notice he took of countenances, and a 
knack he had of cutting in ivory strong likenesses of persons 
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he had once seen, hearing of Lord Cobham's desire, set 
himself to recollect Penn's face, with which he had been 
well acquainted. He accordingly cut a bust in ivory, and 
sent it to Lord Cobham without letter or notice ; where- 
upon Lord Cobham who had personally known Penn, 
immediately exclaimed, ' Whence came this ? it is William 
Penn himself/ From this little bust the large one in the 
garden was formed." 

Now it was this bust of Sylvanus Bevan's which Ben- 
jamin West took as his model for Penn's portrait in his 
great picture, " The Treaty with the Indians." West 
placed a hat on Penn\s head and drew the corpulent figure, 
producing, it must be confessed, a very indifferent portrait. 
Penn was but 38 when he met the Indian chiefs under the 
Shackamaxon elm ; West portrays him as a man of sixty. 
The Friends are attired in costume which was not worn 
till thirty years later at least, and it is known that William 
Penn wore a "sky-blue sash'' over his dress, which was 
probably the gentleman's garb of the period. West, how- 
ever, had not the means of knowing what is now ascertained 
of the circumstances of the occasion. Few historical 
pictures have been more popular than his representiition 
of the "Great Treaty" ; it has a charm which no criticism 
can kill. The print bv which it is universallv known was 
issued in 1775 by John Boydell of Cheapside, and its sale 
has been enormous. Fine proofs are now scarce, and there- 
fore valuai)le ; we have seen a proof for which eight pounds 
was asked, and it looked worth it. In all good copies the 
date 1G81 is legil)le above the doorway of a house in the 
background, and a squirrel is seen climbing the tree on 
the left of the picture. West painted his picture in 
duplicate ; one of ihe copies went to Philadelphia, the 
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other may be seen at the Mechanics' Institute at Derby. 

Resuming our enumeration of successive portraits of 
Penn, we come to an imposing mezzotint full length por- 
trait, published by J. Earl, of Philadelphia, a copy of which 
hangs in the collection at Devonshire House. This has its 
original in a painting by Inman, but as he founded it mainly 
on the figure in the '* Treaty," its merit as a likeness is 
small. We reproduce the bust because it has so long been 
regarded as the standard portrait of William Penn. 

We now turn to the deeply interesting discovery, made 
within the last quarter of a century, of a genuine portrait 
of William Penn in his 52nd vear '* We are enabled in 
1876," says the writer in Scribner's Magazine, "to present 
to the people of the United States, William Penn as he 
really looked and really dressed while in the full maturity 
of his powers. .... Mrs. Maria Webb, of Dublin, 
who had investigated ' the Penns,' communicated the exis- 
tence of original portraits of William Penn and his wife, 
which she had discovered through a correspondent in County 
Durham, England, to be in possession of a landed pro- 
prietor of the name of Allan.* A carte de visite of the 



® Tlie writer gives tlicHe interesting particulars : — " Surtees, in liis * History of 
the County of Durham/ (li8C'h)8e(l the existence of an ancient seat, Blackwell 
Grange, on the Tees, in tliat County, an<l tluis descrilK^s a vahiable collection of 
paintings whicli liad been made by George Alhin, Esq., an indefatigable anti- 
quary and virtuoso of the middle of the last century. They ' tilled every panel, 
and gradually insinuated themselves along the passage, and clothed the walls of 
the great staircase. Of the portraits, some of the most remarkable are Anne 
Boleyn, by Holbein ; Sir Henry Wootton, by Sir Peter Lely ; Lady Castlemaine, 
by Lely ; William, Earl of Pembroke and his Lady, by Jansen ; a gallant portrait 
of Lord Fairfax, by Lely ; a lion hunt, by old Coyle ; a landscape, by Teniers ; the 
head of a corpse, horribly expressive, by Caracci. The collection includes several 
admirable crayon drawings by Francis Place, tine heads of Charles IL, and of 
William Penn and his wife.' Letters to Uie present owner of Blackwell Grange 
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Penn she sent to Samuel L. Smedley, of Philadelphia.'' . 
. . . . After some difficulties and mishaps in getting 
good copies of these portraits for the National Museum, at 
Philadelphia, "these noble likenesses were placed in visual 
juxtaposition with the original painting of the ' Treaty,' 
by West. Both genuine portraits, the Historical Society 
portrait at the age of 22, and the National Museum por- 
trait at the age of 52, seem to realize the recorded descrip- 
tion of Penn as ' eminently handsome, the expression of 
his countenance remarkably pleasing and sweet, his eye 
dark and lovely, and his hair flowing gracefully over his 
shoulders.' The prominent trait of benevolence stands out 
in both of these portraits, — especially in the latter ; the 
noble brow, expressive eyes, firm but gentle mouth, speak 
that ' sweet reasonableness ' characteristic of the pioneer, 
on this continent, of true peace on earth and good-will to- 
ward men." 

We regret that this portrait has come under our notice too 
late for us to make arrangements for its j)roduction here. 
A copy of it may be seen in Scribner's Magazine for Mav, 
1876. 



proving fruitless to secure a copy of this Penn portrait for the Xatioiial Museum 
of Independence Hall, a gentleman about to stiirt for Euroj>e was re<piested to 
pay a visit to Mr. Allan, and if, upon inspection on the spot, tlie circumstances 
warranted it, to secure a coj>y. Mr. John Jay Smith, pleiisuring in the summer of 
1874 at a watering-place, Salthurn-l>\-the-Sea, wrote upon the 5th of August, 
1874 : * I have made a pretty long excursion from liere to inspect the j)ortraits of 
William Penn and his wife. They are undoubtedly authentic, as declared by 
Surtees, and PemiV is very lovely. The pliotograph conveys but a slight idea of 
his manly and sweet face.' " 
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THE BULL AND MOUTH 

MEETING. 

IJv Egbert van Heemskekck. 

This work should be better known, for it may fairly be 
called the great historic picture of primitive Quakerism. 
Its painter was Egbert van Heemskerck, the younger, of 
whom no biograj)hy exists. It is certain, however, that 
he was born in Haarlem in 1()45, and that he died in London 
in 1704. Beginning his career as a pupil of Pieter de 
Grebber, he afterwards settled in London, and enjoyed the 
patronage of the Earl of Rochester. His subjects were 
" incantations, spectres, and similar eccentricities, in 
which he showed a readv invention and some in^en- 
uity, but his colouring was cold and heavy." Exami- 
nation of the prints of his pictures preserved at the 
British Museum bears out this description in the main, but 
there is none the less an ascending scale of dignity observ- 
able in Heemskerck's work culminating, \ye it noted, in 
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three Quaker subjects. Of these the " Bull and Mouth 
Meeting" is by fiir his largest and most serious work. It 
contains more than thirty figures, of which most, if not all, 
may be assumed to be portraits. A large barn-like room 
is shown, with a gallery at the left from which a short 
flight of ladder stairs descends to the floor. Noticeable 
features in the scene are the lack of any regular arrange- 
ment of benches, and the mingling of men and women 
Friends. The costumes appear to be correctly given ; the 
women Friends wear handkerchiefs, or snoods, about their 
heads, fastened under the chin, and have with two exceptions 
removed the curious conical hat which would be worn in addi- 
tion out of doors. This hat gives a rather grotesque appear- 
ance to a young woman who is represented as preaching, 
but it is in no way distinctively Quaker, being, in fact, 
merely the head gear of the period. A prominent figure 
leaning on the rail of the gallery, already mentioned, is 
probably intended for George Fox ; the facial resemblance 
to Allen's, and even, in one particular, to Sir Peter Lely's 
portrait, is considerable. On the extreme right of the 
picture two figures at once attract attention by their dress. 
These represent William Fenn and the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.), and it is believed that their visit to 
the Bull and Mouth Meeting is a historical fact. We are 
well aware that some Friends have diflSculty in regarding 
this picture as anything else than a caricature. We think, 
however, that the caricature is onlv slio:ht. The attitudes 
of the worshippers, the unmistakeable likenesses of George 
Fox, of William Penn, and of the Duke of York, the care- 
ful rendering of costume, the chamber itself, and the glimpse 
of the London chimneys through the diamond-paned window, 
the broad stream of sunlight that is pouring upon the worship- 
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pers (showing that the artist sought beauty in his subject) — 
these circumstances, and the whole spirit of the work, are, 
we think, persuasive evidence that we have here a serious re- 
presentation of a dramatic scene in the history of the first 
Quakers. " We Iiave a great meeting place/' wrote Edward 
Burrough just two hundred and thirty-six years ago, " which 
will hold a thousand people, which is always nearly filled, 
there to thresh among the world."* 

It is curious that impressions of this engraving are ex- 
cessivelv rare in En2:land, and that those which are met 
with, are, according to our experience, usually poor. 
The copy at the British Museum is no better than the 
generality, and is evidently from a worn and "touched up" 
plate. All the impressions we have seen bear the following 
letterpress : — " The (Quakers' Meeting. E. Ileemskerck, 
Pinx. I. Bowles, Exc. Sold by J. Bowles at Mercers Hall, 
in Cheapside, London." Bow^les's lettering is by an un- 
practised hand, mid it is evicUnit that a previous inscription 
has been scraped arraf/. And here we nuist point out that 
the " Exc." appended to the name of I. Bowles (who, we 
believe, was a son of J. Bowles) does not, in its technical 
meaning, necessarily indicate that he was the engraver of 
the plate. There is good reason to believe that he was 
not the engraver, but that he may have touched up the 
plate when its best days were long over. For John Bowles 
did not commence business as a print-seller till 1 727, and as 
Heemskerck's oil painting was certainly painted previous to 

°" The Bull and Mouth or City Meeting, the earliest place of j>ublic meeting 
possessed by Friends, was held by them during all the time of sharp persecution 
till 1740, when in preference for their more commodious premises in Gracechurch 
Street, they terminated a tenancy of eighty-six years." Biographical Catalogue^ 
London Friends' Institute. 
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1682 (the date of William Penn's departure to America), the 
plate may reasonably be supposed to have been engraved 
about the same time, or, in any case, during the life-time 
of Heemskerck, who, as we have stated, died in 1704, still 
17 years before Bowles issued his first trade catalogue. 
Where then had the plate been before it came into 
Bowles's hands, and how is it that early impressions do 
not turn up ? We have a theory about this picture which 
may not be uninteresting to the reader. Briefly, it is that 
Heemskerck's work was engraved for the Dutch market. 
In those days there was a demand in Holland for Quaker 
prints. Heemskerck, like Gerald Honthorst, the first artist 
to paint Fox's portrait, was a Dutchman, and we have 
already stated that our own best known portraits of Fox 
are believed by James Boorne to be based on a lost Dutch 
portrait taken in Holland itself. There was, then, a con- 
tinental demand to tempt Heemskerck to paint a large 
Quaker subject, and in the Print Room at the British 
Museum may be found evidence that Heemskerck appre- 
ciated this market for Quaker subjects. For here is to be 
seen a smaller "Quaker Meeting'* by him, with the title 
printed in Dutch, and with the name of a Dutch engraver 
upon it — J. Goole. This smaller print is mezzotinted in 
the manner of the " Bull and Mouth," but is beautifully 
fresh. It seems, therefore, reasonable to conjecture that the 
" Bull and Mouth " picture was also engraved in Holland, 
perhaps by Goole, who was an engraver of note, and that 
copies had been circulating there during all the years before 
Bowles came into possession of the plate. A curious cir- 
cumstance seems to support this idea. Heemskerck's 
Quaker subjects are not mentioned by any English authority 
to which we have had access, while they are mentioned in 
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Nagler's Kunsfler- Lexicon^ published in 1838 in Munich. 
Our belief is that the plate ran its career on the continent ; 
eventually it came into the hands of the London printseller 
in a worn out state ; he had it touched up, and the unin- 
telligible Dutch title replaced by an English one ; then he 
issued the prints in the hope that the public might buy 
what collectors would certainly scorn. (The British 
Museum people say that Bowles often purchased second- 
hand plates.) If this theorising be correct, it explains, in 
an interesting way, the inferiority of the English impres- 
sions, but it also warrants the inference that in continental 
print shops, the travelling Friend may even now come 
upon fine impressions of this remarkable ])late. It measures 
21in. X 15iin. 



NoTK. — We arc indebted to the authura of '' London Friends' Meetings'' for the 
following particulars : — The premises on which the B. and M. meetings were 
held were part of an old inn known hy the sign of the Hull and Mouth, in Alders- 
gate Street. They were taken in MMA, and meetings were regularly held there, 
even during the (Jreat Plague, until the building was destroyed in 1<)G<) by the 
Great Fire, which also devoured the Cathedral hard by. After re-building, the 
premises w<jre again occupied. *' Here, amid crowded congrcgsitiims of eager and 
vociferous disputants, the early preachers were to be found, gaining adherents 
from the heterogeneous masses of human beings ar<»und them. Here would often 
burst in the 'rude multitude and wild, savage apj)rentices,' raising scenes of up- 
roar, that put all the physical, mental, and spiritual powers of the preacher to the 
fullest stretch ; (ieorge Fox tinding himself at times si>ent among them." Traces 
of the Bull and Mouth Meeting were visible within the memory of some now 
living ; there could be seen the ministers' gallery, suggestive of days of earlier 
zeal, and strangely incongruous with the chests and j>ackages that lay around. It 
has now quite disappeared. 



"THE WEST FAMILY," 

AND 

PORTRAITS OF BENJAMIN WEST. 

Benjamin West, who succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
as President of the Royal Academy, was born at Spring- 
field, Chester, Delaware County, U.S.A., in 1738, being 
the youngest of the ten children of John and Sarah West 
(nee Pearson), members of the Society of Friends. An 
engraving, which is becoming very scarce, records a pretty 
incident in the artist's childhood. When but seven vears 
old he was one day seized by an impulse to sketch an 
infant niece whom he had been charged to watch in its 
cradle. The sketch delighted his mother, who from that 
time endeavoured to foster her boy's talent, and many 
years after, when at the height of his fame. West is said 
to have remarked, " a kiss from my mother made me an 
artist." John West, however, as a strict Quaker, was not 
without doubts as to the consistency of the artist's pro- 
fession with the j)rinciples he loved. His perplexity was 
such that he consulted Friends in the matter, and in solemn 
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conclave, a Friend named John Williamson, spoke to the 
following effect. ' He referred to the blameless reputation 
of the parents, and how their children had been brought 
up religiously by them. In this, their youngest, was a 
manifest inspiration for art, and though as a Society they 
might doubt its utility, it was so evidently in this case a 
divine gift as to render it sure, there must be some wise 
purpose in its bestowal, "so let us not" (he said) " in our 
ignorance, attempt to cross divine counsels ; but see in 
this evident propensity of the young man a pointing of the 
divine finger toward some high and beneficent end." The 
matter was so settled, and Friends prayed God " to verify 
in his life the value of a gift which, in spite of their pre- 
possessions, they had acknowledged." Not long after this, 
Benjamin West went to study his art in Italy. His inten- 
tion was to return to America, but while actually on his 
way thither, a visit to London led to his settling there for a 
definite artistic career. With the brilliant progress of that 
career, embracing as it did the friendshij) of the king, the 
admiration of his greatest contemporaries, and the Presi- 
dentship of the Royal Academy, we are unable to deal 
here at length. West painted upwards of four hundred 
pictures in oil. He was distinguished by his courage in 
initiating less conventional and more realistic methods of 
painting. His picture of the taking of Quebec was a case 
m point. Against the advice of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
numerous other judges. West determined to represent 
Wolflf in his British regimentals instead of in the anachron- 
istic antique drapery which the traditions of art dictated ; 
the result was such that Sir Joshua exclaimed, when he 
saw the completed picture, " West has conquered." 
Benjamin West never, we are told, identified himself with 
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Friends in England, but was always regarded as a Quaker 
in the high social circles in which he moved. " The 
King " (we quote from the Biographical Catalogue of the 
collection at the Friends* Institute, London) "always looked 
upon Benjamin West as a Quaker, and would say that his 
adhesion to their principles was a recommendation. This 
was seen once when in conference with some bishops as to 
whether paintings of Scriptural subjects were suitable for 
Protestant churches, on which Bishop Hurd remarked, 
that of the numerous sketches submitted thirty-five were 
such that even a Quaker might contemplate with edifica- 
tion. The King, somewhat nettled, replied, " The Quakers 
are a body of Christians for whom I have a high respect. 
I love their peaceful tenets and their benevolence one to 
another, and but for the obligations of birth I would be a 
Quaker." 

Although Benjamin West's life was so public it had its 
own romance. Elizabeth Shewell, for fifty years his 
devoted wife, had been wooed by him in America before 
his departure to Eur()j)e. Her brother, Stephen Shewell, 
deemed his sister's engagement to a poor art student most 
imprudent, and took strong measures to prevent meetings 
between the lovers. They however had covenanted 
between them that so soon as West could support a wife 
Elizabeth should join him in Europe. That time came 
quickly, but Stephen Shewell, alert as ever, confined his 
sister under lock and key. The situation was the talk of 
Philadelphia, and great indignation was felt against the 
brother. In the end three determined men, one of them 
Dr. Franklin (then in his fifty-ninth year), procured a rope 
ladder, and the rest may be easily imagined. Benjamin 
West met Miss Shewell when she set foot on English soil, 
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and they were married on Sept. 2nd, 1765. They lived to 
see their grandcliildren around them. Elizabeth West died 
in 1817, and her distinguished husband followed her on 
March 11th, 1820, aged 82 years. " Born " writes James 
Boorne, " in Pennsylvania, almost in a Meeting House, he 
is buried in England and in a Cathedral. Born in circum- 
stances of the extremest privacy and insignificance, he is 
honoured Avith a public funeral, accompanied by all the 
pom]) and circumstance which the greatest country in the 
world could sup])ly. The pall is e(|ually born by England's 
nobles, foreign ambassadors, and Koyal Academicians. 
His sons and grandsons are among the chief mourners. 
More than sixty carriages, containing the great and noble 
of the world, closed the splendid procession ; and the 
mortal remains of Benjamin West, lie by those of Wren, 
and Opie, and Barrie, and Reynolds, in St. Paurs.'' This 
fine description of the last scene in a great career needs 
no other comment than to recall that quiet conference in 
the Springfield Meeting House, when a few simple Friends 
prayed that their perplexed but faithful decision to en- 
courage a young man's genius for Art might be shown to 
have been ins])ired by the higher Wisdom. 

The principal portrait of Benjamin West is that painted 
by his successor in the presidential chair. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. It hangs on the grand staircase in the National 
Gallery, and shows us the eminent painterat an advanced age, 
standing before an easel upon which lies a copy of one of 
Raphael's Cartoons. It was engraved by Charles Rolls in 
1842 and published in New York. Another noble portrait 
by G.H.Harlow has also been engraved; this is three-quarter 
length ; West holds a pencil in one hand, while his other 
rests on a Bible and a History of England. There is a third 
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portrait of West as a youiij^er man, painted by himself and 
engraved by Holloway. Ihe likeness is similar to the one 
in the " West Family." This famous picture, of which 
the engravings are so often seen in Quaker households, 
was painted in the year 1799. In it Benjamin West is seen 
in his 42nd year. He leans, palette and brush in hand, on 
the back of his father's chair. Elizabeth West is seen on 
the left with her two children, while the remaining figure 
represents Benjamin West's elder brother, Thomas, who 
was a watchmaker at Reading. A curious circumstance 
concerning this Thomas is noted by James Boorne. His 
father went to live in America before his son was born, expect- 
ing his wife and child to follow him ; but the mother dying, 
the child remained in England under the care of English 
relatives. John West did not return till 1765 and thus saw his 
son for the first time when he was fifty years of age. An 
erroneous idea that this picture represented four genera- 
tions led a Dr. Curtis, to employ a small reproduction of 
it, similar to our own, as the frontispiece to a little work 
on Health. The large engraving is found printed in black 
and red, but it is now extremely scarce. 

We have already dealt fully with West's presentment 
of Penn's Treaty, but we will here mention a circumstance 
which connects it with the " West Family." An ancestor 
of West's had been, so tradition said, one of Penn's 
companions on that famous occasion, and the painter ac- 
cordingly introduced him in the picture. Nor is there any 
diflSculty in recognizing in one of the cloaked Friends on 
Penn's right this forefather of the Wests, his likeness to 
John West being very evident. 



JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM 

(M.l).). 

The beautiful series of pictures relating to this distin- 
guished Friend and medical man, cannot be more fitly 
introduced than by a slight sketch of a career that was full 
of dignity and the best sort of success. John Coakley 
Lettsom was born in 1744, on the island of Little Vandyke, 
one of the Virgin group, in the Atlantic, his father, Edward 
Lettsom, beino; the owner of this and two other islands. 
The Lettsoms sprang from a small Cheshire village called 
Letsom, or Ledsom, as it is written in the Domesday Book. 
On his mother's side Dr. Lettsom was descended from a 
Sir Ctesar Coakley, an Irish baronet, whose family pos- 
sessed a seat for manv vears in the Irish Parliament. At 
the at>:e of six the bov came to Eno^land for his education, 
which was superintended by Samuel Fothergill, son of Dr. 
John Fothergill. At his instance young Lettsom was 
placed at Penketh School, then kept by Gilbert Thompson. 
We next find him apprenticed to an apothecary at Settle, 
and a few years later he is diligent in his attendance at 
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St. Thomas's Hospital, London. After two years' study 
here, the death of his brother and his consequent succession 
to the family property, necessitated his return to the West 
Indies. The family property, however, proved to consist 
mainly of negroes ; these the young heir promptly emancipa- 
ted and then solved his own difficulties by settling as a doctor 
in the island. Successful practice here soon enabled him to 
return to Europe and visit some of the great continental 
medical centres. About 1770 he settled in London, where 
his life was thenceforth spent. Fortune now came to him at 
no laggard rate. " His connection with Friends," says 
James Boorne, " gained him a hirge measure of confidence ; 
he was introduced under the powerful auspices of Dr. 
Fotliergill, and liis wife (nee Ann Miers) was a lady of 
considerable fortune." 

Of Dr. Lettsom's philanthi'opic medical practice (for 
such it was) we obtain many glimpses in his numerous 
books and pamphlets. These range from the technical to 
the popular, and embrace such a variety of subjects as proves 
that Dr. Lettsom's name may be written here as that of 
one " who loved his fellow men." A great many of Dr. 
Lettsom's shorter writings were collected and published in 
1801, under the title, " Hints Designed to Promote Benefi- 
cence, Temperance, and Me<lical Science." These "hints," 
were concerned with such subjects as " A Samaritan 
Society," " Crimes and Punishments," " Bee Keeping," 
" A Village Society," " Masters and Servants," " The Bite 
of a Mad Dog," &c., &c. Now and then we get a vivid 
sketch of some scene in real life, sucli life as falls to a 
London doctor, as for instance an account of a starving 
family in tlie East End, to whom he brought timely succour. 
In Whitechapel his name yet lingers, a tiact vouched for by 
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James Boorne, who writes, '' I was greatly amused by 
having put into my hands within the last twelvemonth a little 
handbill announcing; the wonderful efficacv of Dr. Lettsom's 
old established and celebrated Cooling Aperient and Liver 
Pills for the cure of Bilious Complaints, Indigestion, 
Nervous Diseases, and all Disorders of the Stomach and 
Bowels/' It was issued by a most respectable pharmacist 
in Whitechapel, in which neighbourhood Dr. Lettsom's 
name is still deservedly popular." The same writer con- 
tinues, " There is no doubt that though in most points 
greatly in advance of his day, he was what we should call 
a very old-fashioned ])ractitioner. I think one of his works 
is on the virtue of blisters. Probably some of his friends, 
rather than himself, should be credited with the authorship 
of the well-known lines, said to be his own : — 

' When any sick to me apply 

I physics, bleeds, and sweats 'em ; 
If, after that, they needs must die. 
What's that to me ? I Lettsom.' " 

The private life of Dr. Lettsom is revealed in a curious 
and interestini*: account of his noble residence at Grove 
Plill, Camberwell. (-amberwell was not then the "remote 
and sunless suburb'' of to-day, with rival omnilmses running 
to the City. It w\as " a village three miles from London.*' 
Here in his " country house " (for he had another in town), 
Dr. Lettsom gathered round him books, curiosities, rare 
l)lants, and a hundred other evidences of a graceful culture. 
It is astonishing to read the catalogue of different fruits 
which the Doctor cultivated in a spot round which the 
traffic now^ rumbles for miles. They included the following 
trees — 10 apricots, 31 peaches, 29 nectarines, 44 grapes 
(under glass), 17 apples, 27 cherries, 42 pears, 23 plums, 
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5 figs. On the smooth sliaven bowling green, over which 
a statue of Urania presided, (there was a statue in every 
part of that wonderful garden) not a few noted men of the 
day might have been met. It was rhymed of him by one 
of his friends that 

" Guests has he in every degree, 

Of decent estimation. 
His liberal mind holds all mankind 

As an extended nation." 

And the same rhyme continued, 

"West India bred, warm heart, cool head, 

The city's first Physician, 
By schemes humane. Want, Sickness, Pain, 

To aid is his ambition." 

The dignity of Dr. Lettsom's person and character need 
not be dwelt on here, for our re])roduction of Medley's fine 
picture testifies to it more plainly than words. Dr. Lettsom 
it is who is holding the delighted attention of the most 
eminent medical men of that day in London. Among these 
are two other Friends, William Woodville, M.D., F.L.S., 
Physician to the Small Pox and Inoculation Hospital, and 
Thomas Bradley, M.D., Physician to the Westminster 
Hospital and the Asylum for Female Orphans. The 
original of this engraving was also the work of Medley, 
and it now hangs in the rooms of the Medical Society in 
Chandos Street. 

Dr. Lettsom was fortunate in the artists who undertook 
to perpetuate his fame. Bran white's engraving in stipple is 
hardly more admirable than Robert Pollard's two engravings 
in line to which we will now turn. They are feebly copied 
in our two very much smaller wood blocks. The engravings 
themselves measure 24in. x 18in. They relate to Dr. Lett- 
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som's close connection witli the Royal Ilunmne Society. 

The means that have been adopted to resuscitate the young 

man in the second of 

'-^ ''.S^jSer:^?^^^ largely through Dr. 

Lettsom's inriuence,and 
it is himself wlio stands 
at tliehedside,rejoicing, 
as he Wfll miglit, in a 
scene of liai>[iiiiessw]iicli 
lie had himself instru- 
nientally created. 

An excellent small 
oval hust portrait of Dr. 
Lettsoui with a border, engraved by T. Ilolloway, is to be 
met with, as also another, apparently cojHed from a sculp- 
tured bust, by W, Skeiton. The hitter represents him 
at a more advanced age tlian any other. 

We have seen Dr. 
Lettsom in his beautiful 
home at Camberwell. 
It is sad to record that 
"a train of adverse cir- 
cumstances, originating 
in the prodigality of his 
benev()Ience, compelled 
Dr. Lettsom to part with 
his mansion and a great 
portion of his literary 
treasures." He retired 
to his house in Sanibrook Court, Basinghall Street, and died 
here on the 7th of 11th month, 1815, aged 71 years. He 
was buried at the Friends' Burial Ground, Bunhill Fields. 




JOHN KELSEY. 

The print which we have 
lierecopied in outline is oftec 
met with in the London 
print shops. It is intro- 
duced here merely as an 
interesting and, we lielieve, 
correct representation of 
early (Quaker costume. 

In Joseph Smith's cata- 
logue, John Kelsey isamong 
the names marked as be- 
longing to persons whose 
membership of the Society of 
Friends is doubtful. Joseph 
Smith says : — " In the ' Life 
of Sir Dudley North,' by 
Roger North, p. 115, 4to., 
1744, is a relation of the 
Adventures of John the 
Qiifi/cer, and of hts I'ilgrim- 
ftge to Conxtantinople for 
converting the great Turk. 
This is said to be John 

^^"Kelsey." The account which 

fP^]^^'^^^^^ Joseph Smith refers to, says 

(X^/'^'^'-'f^ that J. K. was arrested for 

\3 preaching at the corner of a 

street in Constantinople, and was brought before Lord 
Winchelsea, tlie English Ambassador m that Capital. 
For not removing his hat he was bastinadoed, and was 
ultimately sent back to England. Jose])h Smith, however, 
thinks the whole account may be fabulous. 




JOHN DALTON. 

John Dalton, the (Quaker Chemist, and the propounder 
of the Atomic Theory, was born ''on or about" September 
6th, 17G6, at Eaglesfield, near Cockermouth. It is believed 
that some of his ancestors were present in a vast tlirong 
that gathered under the shadow of Pardshaw Crag to hear 
George Fox preach, on his first northern tour. As a boy 
John Dalton was not (juick, but on the other hand was 
noticeable for his " constancy of purpose." That he had 
mental superiority, however, was shown in many small 
incidents. When only ten he is said to have excited ad- 
miration by solving a (juestion which had set some dull- 
headed mowers (juarrelling, the ({uestion being whether 
sixty square yards was the same thing as sixty yards scpiare. 
From the age of thirteen to twenty-seven John Dalton was 
engaged in teaching, principally at Kendal, but during these 
years he was getting deeper and deeper into the study of 
natural science, and in the year 1793 he obtained the post of 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the new 
College at Manchester, an institution founded " to meet the 
growing wants of the Nonconformists." In Manchester, 
Dalton pursued the line of studies that had become dear to 
him, writing innumerable essays on chemical subjects, the 
Aurora Boreal is, and weather-lore, besides investigating 
Colour Blindness, an aftbction which he first observed in 
himself, and these lucubrations were curiously varied by 
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his publication of an English grammar, dedicated to John 
Home Tooke. The latter work was by no means a success, 

though Dalton's own estimate of 
its usefulness may have been as 
high as his opinion of Lindley 
Murray's treatise was low. It is 
said that when invited to examine 
the boys at Brookfield School in 
granmiar, which they had been 
taught out of " Murray," he re- 
plied, " No, for I consider that of 

all the contrivances invented bv 

t/ 

human ingeiuiity to puzzle the 
brains of the young, Lindley Mur- 
ray \s grammar to l)e the worst." 
Dalton's scientific work culmi- 
nated in his origination of the 
Atomic Theory, which he pro- 
pounded in 1804 in lectures before 
the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasurow, and at the Koval Fnsti- 
tution in London. 
John Dalton was a bachelor, and lived in lodgings most 
of his life. His frame was very robust, and he was a 
pedestrian of astonishing powers. The author of the 
"Worthies of Cumberland" writes: — " He had an expressive, 
thoughtful countenance, and a healthy masculine organi- 
zation that could not fail to attract attention. All the 
portraits of Dalton display a broad, expansive head, bearing 
no small resemblance to that seen in the engraved portrait 
of Sir Isaac Newton. And it would appear that the 
members of the British Association who were present at 




UNDLCV MURRAY. 



the Camliridge nieetinif, in tlie vear 1833, were impressed 
with Daltoii's lilteiiess t<» KcdiliilHair's statue of" Ntnvton, in 
Trinity Collpjje (^liapoi. Mr. Woolk'v, aisn an intimato 




HN OALTON. 

arlralt by J. Lonsdale 
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friend of Dalton's, who had a cast of Newton's head placed 
near Dalton after his decease, has recorded, ' that tlie like- 
ness which had been observed diirin<>: life was in death 
most striking.'" The following brief descri])tion of John 
Dalton's personal a])pearance is taken from the same 
source : — 

" Dalton dressed in Quaker's costume, wearing knee 
breeches, dark grey stockings, and buckled shoes, the 
fashion of that day. He always appeared in neat attire 
and good broad cloth, with gloves, gaiters, and a handsome 
walkins; cane, headed or not with silver or <>:old. His 
broad-))rim beaver showed the finest texture, and his white 
neckcloth was spotless. He did not invariably adopt the 
phraseology of 'Friends* by addressing individuals as 
' thou ' and ' thee ' ; nor was he quite so formal in other 
ways as the old-fashioned representatives of his religious 
denomination." 

John Dalton died on the 27th of July, 1844, and was 
given a public funeral, his body lying in state in the 
Manchester Town Hall, through which 40,000 people 
passed to see the remains. These proceedings, honouralDle 
though they were to the dead and living alike, pained 
Friends not a little, and they did not hesitate to enter a 
protest against them. 

A statue of Dalton stands outside the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, the likeness being taken from a bust by Chantrey, 
also in that city. The best portrait of John Dalton is the 
one painted by J. Lonsdale, and known by a fine mezzotint 
engraving of it by C. Turner, A.R.A., from which our 
process block is taken. Other excellent portraits are named 
in the descriptive catalogue at the end of this book. 



"THE QUIET HOUR."* 



Ouii illustration renders verhal description of this beauti- 
ful subject unneeessarv. The enii^ravin^ from which it is 
])r()duce(i hy |)hotoii:ra|)hic proccvss is a mezzotint (12 + 12) 
bearing: date* about 1«S3(), and eni^^raved bv J. K. (Vxmibs. 
The orii^inal oil ])aintini»^ was the work of tlie gifted but 
unhappy Haydon. 

In it he portrayed, there* is gixxl reason to believe, his 
friends, Kdward and Kliza Smith, of tlie llaymarket. It 
is safe to say that no lovelier ' (Quaker picture ' was ever 
ma<ie than this of Kdward Smith's tiri^side, nor, we might 
add, a finc^r comment on the fourth (^uery. Kdward 
Smith's father, Fred(»ric Smith, was ^' for manv vears a 
chemist in tlie llavmarket, London. . . . lie joined 
the Society from a deeply-proved and h(»art-felt convincc- 
ment, and was raised up to be a lively, baptized minister 
amon<>: them, his soul ulowinii: with love and i>:oodwill to 
the whole human family. . . . His son Edward, after 
receiving a useful eduiration at Ack worth, Cirencester, and 



** This en^niving was nri«i^iii;illy puhlislie<l un<Ier tli«5 title, " Uoadin^ the 
Script urt*B." 
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Hitchin, was brought up to the same business, and on his 
father's death, in 1823, took the sole management of it."* 

Edward Smith married twice, his second partner being 
Eliza, daughter of Joseph Fry Gundry, of Calne, and it is 
she who is represented in Haydon's picture. 

It is not believed that these Friends gave sittings to the 
artist, but the likenesses were considered good neverthe- 
less. 



"^ Wc quote from the Bio^j^niphical Catiilogue of London Friends' Institute. 



"ASKING A BLESSING." 



Another very pleasing subject, and a companion to the 
*' Quiet Hour." We have no history of this print, which 
was engraved in mezzotint by Chas. G. Lewis from a paint- 
ing by Alexander Fraser, and published in 1837 by 
Hodgson & Graves. A young Quaker husband and his 
wife nave just seated themselves to dinner, and their little 
boy stands quietly by his mother's side while his parents 
pause, in the manner of Friends, in a silent " grace." The 
engraving is a marvel of delicate work ; the Quakeress's 
sheeny dress and high lace cap, the dinner service, and the 
child's toys lying on the floor, are all consummately 
rendered. 




"THE SINCERE QUAKER" 



AND 



"THE FAIR QUAKER." 



These mezzotint engravings were published by John 
Bowles " at the Black Horse in Cornhill "about the middle 
of last century. They are considered to be authenic 
portraits of Joseph and Hannah Middleton Gurney, but no 
original oil paintings are known to exist ; indeed the super- 
scription " K. Houston delin. & fecit." would seem to 
indicate that none were made. Richard Houston, a clever 
engraver, was born in Dublin in 1722. He settled in 
London, and was only twenty-four when he executed these 
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fine works. Unfortiinatelv lie had little self-control, and 
debt and drink became the curses of his life. It is said 
that one of the great print-sellers who employed him kept 
him in the Fleet Prison for years in order, as he said, to 
know where to find him. 

Below the noble print of the " Sincere (Quaker '' the fol- 
lowing ap])ropriate lines are inscribed : — 

Virtiu* iinfci«i:iu'(l, Simplicity and Truth, 
TlieHe are the Pride of Aji^e, tlie (iraee of Youth, 
'Tis not tlie hat or coat the Wise will scan. 
What dwells within, this recommends the man. 

Similarly the " Fair (Quaker " is thus distinguished : — 

Nor (ioM n<»r (iems arc wanting*- to the Maid 
In neat simplicity like this array M ; 
IMain native l^eauty more delights the Heart 
Than all the glitterin«j Ornaments of Art. 

A curious resemblance between these piu'traits and two 
reputed re])resentations of William and Gulielma Maria 
Penn, which were in the possession of the descendants of 
Henry Swan, of Dorking, was brought to the notice of the 
authoress of "• The Penns- and Peningtons.^' A corres- 
pondence ensued with Daniel Gurney, and a careful com- 
parison of the pictures showed that the dresses in the two 
sets are identical, but that the faces are different. The 
striking resemblance between the " Fair Quaker " and the 
received portrait of (iulielma Maria Penn has so often been 
remarked, that Maria Webb's suggested exi)lanation will 
be read with interest: — ''Joseph Gurney and his wife 
were contemporaries of the Penn's, and though much their 
juniors in age, it is probable that up to the time of their 
marriage in 1713, the style of their dress was not materially 
different from that of the Penns. ... It appears to 
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me most likely that both sets of portraits are genuine as 
regards the heads and faces, but that the dresses of the 
Gurneys, except hat and hood, are copied from those of 
the Penns, possibly because he who employed the artist 
had only busts of the Gurneys." 

That the foregoing account of these pictures is the cor- 
rect one there can be small doubt, but the titles and verses 
attached to them are still matter for curiosity. We happen 
to have seen a print of the Fair Quaker under which some 
owner had written words identifying the lady (erroneously 
of course) with " Mrs. Elizabeth Greenhill, of Tottenham 
High Cross, commonly known as the ' Fair Quaker.' " 
There was also a reference to the " Gentleman's Magazine, 
1768, p. 199," where the following entry may be found — 
" Eliz. Greenhill of Tottenham High Cross. In her youth 
she was celebrated in a poem called the Fair Quaker writ- 
ten by Mr. Bingley." It is easy to see that Bowles may 
have availed himself of the fame of this Fair Quaker's 
beauty and the verses she had inspired to embellish his 
own print, for which, no doubt, he desired a large sale. 

Copies of the " Fair Quaker " are highly esteemed in the 
trade ; its companion print is even more rare. 
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ELIZABETH FRY. 



The bust portrait of Klizabetli I'Vy, wliicli we reproduce 
(by the kind permission ot" Mr, Dexter, of Great Russell 
Street, who owns the plate), will be new to most of our 
readers. We think it a very interesting portrait. The 
engraving (7iin. " 44in.) is by J. ThoinpHOn, from a painting 
by S. Urummond, li.A. ; it was published in 1818, when 
Elizabeth Fry was thirty-eight. Five years later, Leslie 
painted a remarkably fine portrait of Elizal>etli Fry, also a 
bust, which was engraved by Blood and inscribed with the 
facsimile autograph, " Eliz. Fry, 1823." The original is 
now in the possession of a member of the family, and we 
have been informed that Leslie remarked of it that be 
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thought he had never painted its equal. Richmond's full- 
length portrait followed, and is familiar to Friends in 
Samuel Cousins' noble engraving, of which we give a 
reproduction. The latter is still expensive. 

We turn now to the w^orks of two artists who drew their 
inspiration from a spectacle which thrilled England in the 
teens of this century — that of a young Quakeress making 
her way into the gloom of Newgate Gaol and bringing the 
light and peace of the Gospel to its penetralia of savagery ' 
and squalor. 

The picture by Jerry Barrett, " Mrs. Fry reading the 
Holy Bible to the prisoners in Newgate, in 1816," is too 
well known to need much comment, but the following ex- 
tract from the Key to the picture may be interesting to 
many : — 

" Seated at the poor deal priaon-tahle is Eliza bktii Fry, with a countenance 
radiant with the liope she is trying to instil into the hearts of the poor degraded 
creatures before her, from the ' Scroll that teaches to live and die.' The woman- 
prisoner who sits nearest to Mrs. Fry— one who in a different scene, would pass 
for a respectable elderly housekeeper, is evidently * hard of hearing ' for notwith- 
standing her proximity to the speaker, she has placed her hand behind her ear in 
order to catch the words. Close to this Hgure is one of a different order — that of 
a young woman, no portion of whose countenance is visible, as, in an overwhelming 
agony of sliame and sorrow, she sits with head bowed down and her face carefully 
buried in her hands. The next figure towards the right is also a young woman— 
but she is a young mother too — and the baby in her arms is all the world to her 
and absorbs lier whole attention. Close lieside this latter figure is that of a young 
girl of eighteen or thereabouts, who sits with arms crossed and leaning on the 
table. Further to the right and in the backgroimd, are several middle-aged womeOj 
who are not inattentive nor uninterested hearers, but who have evidently liad a 
considerable amount of prison ex[)erience, and in the expression of whose coun- 
tenance the animal is portrayed with terrible distinctness. In the right foreground 
are several women, for the most part youthful, and some of them exJiibiting the 
remains of former beauty. To the hearts of these, not yet wholly hardened by a 
life of sin and crime, the story of the Saviour's love has gone home ; like one 
already referred to, some of them sit with their countenances more or less con- 
cealed by their hands, but in other cases no attempted concealment is made, — but 
the drooping head, the downcast eye, the crimson eyelid, and in one case, the tear 
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distinctly vinible on the cheek attest that the good seed lias here, at all events, not 
fallen on barren ground. The pathos of the story in reference to this latter group, 
is not lessoned by the spectacle in the extreme right of a couple of Iwttered old 
harridans, with gin-lK)ttle and glass, who evidently pay no attention to Mrs. Fky's 
address, though their whispered conversation, which we can almost hear, and the 
hand raised to the mouth to prevent the tones extending in the (lirecti(»n of the 
visitors, indicate their deference. 

Among the visitors are Dr. Kydkr, Bishop of Gloucester, behind him, Jos. 
Jno. Gukxky, Mrs. C<»ventry, the lady at Mrs. Fry's right ; Sir T. Fowkll Buxton, 
the gentleman with spectacles, and behind him, Samukl Glrnkv. 

Our illustration entitled, "Newgate, 1818," will be new 
to most Friends. It is taken from a very fine mezzotint 
engraving (7i x 5i) by T. L. Atkinson, having its original 
in a large picture painted by Mrs. E. M. Ward, and ex- 
hibited in 1876 in the Koval Academv. It then attracted 
much attention, and the artist received a written testi- 
monial to its merits of a very unusual character, signed by 
fourteen Royal Academicians and other leading artists. 
The following extract is from a notice of the original 
])icture that appeared in the Daily TeAe^raph at the time 
of its exhibition : — 

"Mrs. E. M. Ward's very jjowerful and pathetic picture of Mrs. Fry's first visit 
to Newgate in 1818, is a work distinguished not only for its pictorial merit, but 
for the mingled vigour and refinement with which a subject alike painful and 
interesting, but which in common hands might have become either mawkishly 
sentimental or utterly repulsive, has been rendered. Tlie scene is the entrance- 
lodge of Newgate Prison, including that ' tap,' or canteen, wliich in the earlier 
years of the century was kept as openly in every one of his Majesty's gaols as any 
public-house was kept in any public street. The central figure is that of Elizabeth 
Fry herself, with her young friend, Mary Siinderson (afterwards Mrs. Fox) ; and 
for these messengers of mercy an obsequious turnkey is opening the heavily barre«l 
door leading to a yard, which a high iron railing separates from the ' Women's 
Side." Of the Inferno behind the iron palisade just one glimpse, and no m(»re, is 
discreetly given ; but it is enough to bear out Mary Sanderson's subsequent horrified 
remark, that ' the railing was crowded by half-nake<l women struggling together 
for front situations with the utmost vociferations.' There could scarcely have 
been a task more congenial to an artist of Mrs. E. M. Ward's refined perception 
and true womanly feeling than that of delineating a phase of our social history 
at once essentially dramatic and suggestive of deep and serious refiection. The 
picture is, indeed, after a manner, a sermon ; but it is preached in the true 
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Hogarthian spirit, and at the same time without the gross realism belonging to 
the Hogarthian age. Throughout the picture there are abuudant tokens of the 
loving and reverent care which the artist has bestowed on a subject for which, it 
is easy to imagine, she had conceived a genuine affection. The accessories are 
introduced with caution an«l managed with prudence." 

To this account may be added some interesting par- 
ticulars communicated by the artist herself. Mrs. Ward 
spared no pains to secure accuracy in the details of her 
picture. She visited the prison repeatedly, and received 
very courteous assistance from the Rev. Lloyd Jones, then 
Chaplain of Newgate. Elizabeth Fry's family also gave 
valuable aid. The dress which Elizabeth Fry wears in the 
picture was painted in her favourite colour, a silver fawn. 
The shawl was copied from one belonging to Elizabeth 
Fry, and even the Bible she carries, with its bright red 
cover, is an exact copy of the one she used on these oc- 
casions. It will be noticed that Elizabeth Fry wears a 
rose in her dress ; this has seemed to some to be an im- 
probable touch, but Mrs. Ward had been assured by a 
member of the family that such was Elizabeth Fry's in- 
variable custom when visiting Newgate. The pubHcation 
of Atkinson's grand plate which, by special permission, is 
dedicated to Her Majesty the (^)ueen, has been interrupted 
of late years by a train of varied circumstances, but copies 
may now be obtained. The plate, as printed, contains 
touches by Sir John Mllhiis, who revised the first proofs. 
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ALLEN (Williamj. 
Portrait. Drawn by T. F. Dicksee. Lithographed 
by Baugniet. Facsimile signature, " William Allen.'' 
W.A. is seated in a high backed chair, a book in 
one hand, his spectacles in the other. A noble 
portrait. 

Portrait. Painted by H. P. Briggs, R. A. Engraved by 
H. C. Shenton. Somewhat similar to the above, 
(l^in. by 13Jin.) 

ACKWORTH SCHOOL. 
A coloured lithograph or aquatint. Taken from the 
Bath by T. Stackhouse, 1813. 

BARCLAY. 

Subject. Ury, the Residence of the Barclay family, 

showing the Meeting House. Very finely engraved 

by W. Miller, Edinburgh. Facsimile autograph 

signatures of David and Robert Barclay in margin. 

BARTON (Bernard). 
'* Bernard Barton, the Quaker Poet.'' Small fine 
bust portrait engraved by R. Cooper. (2^in. by 
2|in.). 

BRIGHT (John). 
Excellent bust portrait. Etched by C. Laurie. (IGin. 
by 12in.). 

BUXTON (Sir Thomas Fowell). 

Portrait. Three quarter length. Delicately engrav- 
ed by Henry Robinson, from a painting by George 
Richmond. Published 1850. (18in. by 24Jin.). 

DALTON (John). 
Portrait. Dr. Dalton, F.R.S. Half-length. A noble 
portrait. Painted by J. Lonsdale, Esq. Engraved 
by C. Turner, A.R.A. (lOin. by 14:}^in.) See page 41. 

Portrait. " John Dalton, D.C.L., F.R.S. President 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, Man- 
chester, &c., &c. Drawn and engraved by J. Stephen- 
son." A noble plate. (15lkin. by 20in.). Published 
1845. 

Portrait. " John Dalton " (Facsimile autograph), 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., L. & E., &c." " Drawn and 
etched by J. Stephenson." J. D., wearing a skull 
cap, is inspecting the contents of a glass. Very 
quaint and charming. (4^in. by 7^in.). 

Portrait. " John Dalton, F.R.S. Painted by Allen. 
Engraved by Worthington." J.D., seated in his 
chair, has an air-pump at his side. (13in. by 18in.). 



FOTHERGILL (Dr. John). 

" John Fothergill, M.D., F.R.S., S.A." Painted by 
G. Stuart. Engraved in mezzotint by V. Green. 
Published 1781. A very fine portrait. John 
Fothergill, wearing a wig, is seated at a table with 
a book. (lOin. by 14in.). 

Finely engraved portrait by Bartolozzi from a painting 
by Liversay. Taken from Dr. Lettsom's Memoirs 
of Fothergill. 

FOX (George). 

Portrait. "George Fox, jetat 30. Founder of the 
sect of the people called Quakers. From the original 
painting by Honthorst done in the year 1654." 
Engraved by Holmes. Published May, 1799 by 
T. C. Rickman who owned the original. (Bust, 
9in. by 12in.) 

Portrait. Mentioned by James Boome. From a 
drawing by Dance. Published by T. Stackhouse, 
a Friend, in 1824. 

Portrait. Painted by Chinn. Engraved by Allen, 
and published in 1838. (See page 5). 

Portrait. '* George Fox, Founder of the Society of 
Friends." Sawyer, Jun., sculpsit. Published by 
T. Rodd, of Great Newport Street. 

Portrait by Fairland. A lithograph. " The largest 
and best and by far the rarest," says James Boorne. 
It is said that Friends caused the stone of this 
portrait to be destroyed ; only two copies are 
known. Published about 1835. 

Portrait. From Lavater's " Essays on Physiognomy " 
A corrupt version of Honthorst's portrait. Shows 
G.F.'s suit of leather. 

Portrait. {In Preparation), "George Fox," from the 
portrait by Sir Peter Lely. A phototype ; half 
life size. (Bust 14in. by ll^in.) See page 3. 

George Fox's Grave and Portrait (Lely's) showing the 
stone erected on the spot in Bun hi 11 Burial Ground 
where George Fox is supposed to have been laid. 

''George Fox Refusing the Oath at Holker Hall." 
Photograph. (16in. by lOin.) From the original 
picture by John Pettie, Esq., R. A. See Frontispiece. 
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FRY (Elizabeth). 

Portrait. Silhouette of E.F., as Elizabeth Giirney. 
(See pa^e 53). With Facsimile autograph signa- 
ture. From a Portrait taken at the age of eighteen. 
Published by C. Gilpin, London 

Portrait. Coloured lithographed portrait of E.F. 
Published as a supplement to the "Nursing Record," 
July 2nd, 1891. 

Portrait. "Mrs. Elizabeth Fry" (See page 55). 
Painted by S. Drummond, Esq., R.A. Engraved 
by J. Thomson. Published in 1818. (4iin. by 
7iin.) 

Portrait. " Elizabeth Fry, 1823." (Fascimile auto- 
graph). A fine steel plate by Blood of an oil 
portrait by Leslie. Bust. (12in. by hlin.) 

Portrait. Full length. Engraved by Cousins. After 
a portrait bj' George Richmond, (li)^in. by 2()iin.) 
See page 59. 

Subject. " Mrs. Fry reading to the Prisoners in New- 
gate in the year, 1811)." The well-know picture 
by Jerry Barrett. 

Subject. "Newgate 1818." Large mezzotint en- 
graving by Atkinson. {Scr rrprodurtion page 52). 
Elizabeth Fry's first visit to Newgate with Mary 
Sanderson. From the painting by Mrs. E. M. 
Ward. 

GILPIN, ((^larles). 

Three-quarter length portrait. Drawn by J. R. 
Dicksee. 1849. Above th(^ portrait the word 
" Peace." (Il^^in. by IT^in.) 

HERMON, (Philip). 
"Philip Hermon (Quaker)." R. Grave sc, 44in. 
by 5:fin. This friend is described as *' chief speaker 
at the Savoy Meeting." He is represented preaching. 

KELSEY, (John). 
" John Kelsey ad vivum del." G. Walker, Sculpt. 
Published by T. Caulfield, I79:i {See pm/e'^^,) 

LETTSOM, (John Goakley). 

Portrait. *• Dr. Lettsom." European Magazine, 
1877. Small oval i)ortrait with emblematical 
figure. Engraved by Holloway. 2iin by .*^Un. 

Portrait. John Coakley Lettsom, M. and LL.D., etc. 
Born 1744 ; died in 1815. T. Hollowoy, ad vivum 
delint. et sculpt." Small oval with bonier. Bust, 
S^in. by 4in. 

Portrait. "John Goakley Lettsom, M. and LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.A.S., F.L.S., etc., etc., etc. W. Skelton, 
del.etsculp." Published 1817. Bust, ILVm. by 4Un. 

" A South View of a Villa at Grove Hill, Camberwell, 
Surrey, belonging to John Coakley Lettsom, M.D. 
Samuel delin., Medland sculp." About KUn. by 
8in. 

"The Medical Society.'' Painted by S. Medley. 
Engraved in 8tipi)le by N. Bninwhite. (24in. by 
21in.) Dr. Lettsom is represented as addressing 
the Members. Published by R. Wilkinson, Nov, 
10, 1801, No. 58, Cornhill. See reproduction, 
page 33. 



The Humane Society Pictures. The first of the pair 
is a " Print of the Body of a Young Man taken out 
of the Water apparently Dead in the sight of his 
distressed Parents." The second is "The Print of 
the Young Man Restored to Life." In the latter 
Dr. Lettsom is the doctor in attendance. Both very 
finely engraved in line by Robert Pollard from 
paintings by Robert Smirke. The titles are given 
in English and French. (25in. and 19^in.) See 
page 37. 
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MEETINGS. 

The Quakers' Meeting. E. Heemskerck pinx. 
I. Bowles Exc. London. Sold by J. Bowles at 
Mercer's Hall, in Cheapside." This is the " Bull 
and Mouth'' print, for an account of which see 
page 19. (2Iin. by IGin.) 

Assemblee des Quaquers a Londres." See Bernard 
Picart's '' Ceremonies et Coutumes Religieuses.*' 
(folio) 1730. Vol. iv., p. 131. White Hart Yard 
Meeting is probably the one represented. An in- 
teresting print. 

1'iieGracechurch Street Meeting," 1778. Photograph, 
( 11 Jin. by 8f in.) A coloured photo hangs in the 
collection at the London Friends' Institute, with a 
key. 

The Yearly Meeting about 1840." Photograph, 
(llin. by 9in.) From the original oil painting by 
Samuel Lucas, of Hitchin, now at the LoQdon 
Friends' Institute. There is a kev. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

''The Friends' Faithful Servant." Painted by J. 
i\hiyer. Engraved by W. Giller. A fine Newfound- 
land dog is carrying an umbrella for two Friends 
returning from a walk. A beautiful subject. 
( Iliin. bv 13in.) 

'' Tiie" Quiet Hour " (see page 45). B. R. Haydon 
pinx. J. E. Coombs Sculp. (12in. by 12in.) 

"Asking a Blessing" (see page 47). Painted by 
A lexander Eraser. Engraved by Charles G. Lewis. 
( Klin, by llin.) 

MURRAY (Lindley). 
Steel engraved portrait. (See page 40) " Westoby 
l)inxit. Dean sculpsit." The original drawing 
Avas made after Lindley Murray's death. 

NAYLOR (James). 

A small bust portrait, about Gin. by 4in., is to be 
met with. It represents J. Naylor wearing a 
large felt hat. Published, 1823, by J. Caulfield. 
A nother print, extremely scarce, represents James 
Xaylor in the Pillory. 

OPIE (Amelia). 
"Mrs. Opie." Engraved by R. Cooper from a 

1 Klin ting by Mr. Opie, 
"Mrs. Opie." Lady's Magazine, October, 1815. J, 

Heath, sculp. 
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PENN (William). 

Portrait. The " Penn in Armour." Small oval 
print (3jin. by 4jin.). Inscribed as follows, 
" William Penn, Founder in 1681. Governor with 
inheritable right and first Proprietor of the late Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, -^tis 22, 1666. October 14. 
Pax Quserentur Bello." Very rare. 

Portrait. An inferior copy, same size, of the above. 

Portrait. The same, finely engraved in line, larger 
size, by S. A. Schoff, from the original in the pos- 
session of the Historical Society of Philadelphia. 
This print is, we believe, issued privately by this 
Society. 

Portrait. Drawn by Du Simitiere, from a Bust in 
Alto Relievo done by Svlvanus Bevan, said to be a 
good likeness. Philadelphia 1740. Engraved by 
John Hall, London, 1773. Engraved by order of 
the Honourable Richard Penn, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, etc., second son of Richard Penn, who 
was the fourth son of William Penn, first Proprietor 
and Founder." Half profile. Penn's portrait, an 
oval (4in. by 5in.), is set in an engraved frame sup- 
ported on an ornamented table, on which rest copies 
of the Charter and Laws of l^ennsvlvania, *' Penn's 
Works," " No Cross, No Crown," etc. William 
Penn's arms appear in the centre with the words, 
Mercy, Justice. (7|in. by 12iin.). Scarce. 

Portrait. Bevan's bust engraved by Stanier in 
" European Magazine," May 1, 1790. (3in. by 3^in.). 
Profile. Below this portrait is a small drawing 
taken from a medallion representing William Penn 
as shaking hands with an Indian Chief. 

Portrait. Also after Bevan : very small fine oval engrav- 
ed by Holloway ; source unknown, (l^in. by 2in.). 

Portrait. Another very good portrait after Bevan, 
evidently from a book. Inscribed " William Penn." 
Below the Portrait is a drawing, the meaning of 
which is not clear. 

Portrait. Another minute oval after Bevan, probably 
from a book. Inscribed *' Penn, born l<)44, died 
1716." 

Portrait. An excellent engraving of Bevan's bust 
from Encyclopoedia Londiniensis, July, \>^*2l\. 
Oval (3^in. by 4:fin.). Engraved by (Uiapman. 
Below the portrait is an interesting device — th(^ 
hands of an Englishman and an Indian clasped and 
holding between them a short stick carrying a 
cap of liberty. 

Portrait. Full length mezzotint from a painting by 
Inman. Published by J. Earle, of Philadelphia. 
William Penn stands under a tree in the foreground 
with a scroll in one hand. In the background are 
some Indians. See bust reproduced on page 13. 

Portrait. The new authentic portrait of William 
Penn at the age of 52, discovered by Maria Webb. 
At the British Museum may be seen an ex- 
cellent oval photo of this, recently received (5in. 
by 6jin.). See also Scribner's Magazine, Mav, 
1876, 



(Admiral), *' Admiral Penn, one of Cromwell's 
Admirals, who took Jamaica from the Spaniards, 
from the original picture by Sir Peter Lely. 
Mezzotinted by R. Earlom. 

" William Penn's Treaty with the Indians when he 
founded the Province of Pennsylvania in North 
America, 1681." Painted by Benjamin West. 
Engraved by John Hall. Published June 12th, 
177.^, by John Boydell, Engraver, in Cheapside, 
London. 

The same : a smaller and very admirable French 
version. (llMn. by 12iin.) The figures are re-ar- 
ranged, and the whole scene compressed. The 
title runs — " Guillaume Penn Traite avec des 
Indiens." 

The same : a book plate (7^in. by 4Jin.) engraved 
by Armytage. 

The same ; a small well executed French plate from 
"Ilistoire Pliilosopliique du Commerce des Indes." 
J. M. Moreau le Jeune, del. H. Guttenberg, 
Sculp. 17 (SO. 

** The Penn Family, from the original picture in the 
possession of W.Stuart, Es(i.,by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Engraved by J. Scott. (8.Un. by IHin.) 

PHILLIPS (William), F.R.L. 

Portrait. Half length. Bowman, del. Gauci, litho. 
18:U. (12in. by SJin.) 

" QUAKER (the Sincere)" 

and *' The Fair Quaker." Mezzotints by Richard 
Houston. (See i)age 4(S). lOin. by 14in. Each 
three quarter length, and inscribed with an 
appropriate verse. These are portraits of Joseph 
and Hannah Middleton Gurnev. 

i REYNOLDS (Richard). 

Portrait. R.R. of Bristol. Half length fine steel en- 
graving. Above the portrait, in some impressions, 
" W'/i^n tlif cj/r sfitr him it blrssed him,''' R.R. is 
seated in his liljrary, his books including the 
works of Loeke, A<l<lison, Kempis, Fox, Penn, etc. 
R.H. hold a liible open at Romans \^ Painted by 
Hobday, enj4:rav(Ml by W. Sharj). There are 
smaller copies of tjjis portrait. 

WEST (Benjamin). 

Portrait. Full length, l)edicate<l to the " President 
and Members of the l^)yal Academy of Arts, 
London." Painted bv Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A. Engraved by ^Charles Rolls. (28in. by 
IH^in.) 

" The West Family." (See page 21)). The prints 
bear a dedication by the engravers, the brothers 
Facius, to " her Imperial Majesty of all the Russias." 
' (30Jin. by 2()in.) 

** Benjamin West's First Sketch." Painted by E. M. 
Ward, R.A. The engraving is extremely scarce. 
The subject is the incident of Benjamin West as a 
boy sketching the baby in its cradle. 



EDWARD HICKS, Jun., 

Has for sale a Large Selection of Prints, including fine impressions of the 
following (for descriptions, dimensions, S^c, see preceding Catalogue and elsewhere) :— 

THE WEST FAMILY. 

PENN'S TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 

THE MEDICAL SOCIETY PRINT. 

THE HUMANE SOCIETY ENGRAVINGS. 

THE QUIET HOUR. 

ASKING A BLESSING. 

THE FAIR QUAKER. 

THE FRIENDS' FAITHFUL COMPANION. 

MRS. FRY IN NEWGATE. 

NEWGATE, 1818. 

PORTRAITS OF JOHN BRIGHT, Dr. FOTHERGILL, Sir T. F. BUXTON, ELIZABETH FRY, 
WILLIAM ALLEN, JOHIS DALTON, Dr. LETTSOM, GEORGE FOX AND WILLIAM PENN, 

AND MANY OTHERS. 



E.H., Jan., undertakes to search for and procure Prints whether relating 

to the Society or not. 
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